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BRUNSWICK, APRIL 30, 1868. 

t>ROFESSOR ALPHEUS S. PACKARD, D. D. 

My dear SIR; 

Arrangements have been made with the Athenaean and 
Peucinian Societies to waive their usual public exercises on Tuesday after- 
noon of Commencement week, and I earnestly invite you in the name of 
the Alumni to deliver before them at that time a Discourse in commemora- 
tion of the life and character of our lamented Professor Smyth. From 
your long association with him and with us, we feel that this would be 
a peculiarly befitting and acceptable service. 

In the belief that such a discourse would be beneficial to many who 
may not have the privilege of hearing it, and of permanent historical 
value, I trust you may also be able to furnish a copy for publication. 

I am, my dear sir, 

Your friend and servant, 

J. L. Chamberlain, 

President qf the Association of Alumni) 
Bowdoin College. 



BRUNSWICK, MAY 1, 1868. 

GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN, LL.D. 
My DEAR SIR; 

Your note of yesterday has been received requesting 
me to deliver a Discourse in commemoration of the life and services of 
the late Prof. Smyth before the Alumni at the next Commencement. I 
cannot well decline such a service in memory of the colleague of so many 
years and a life-long friend, and will endeavor to meet the wishes of my 
brothers of the Alumni as I best can. 

With sincere respect and regard. 

Ever yours, 

A. S. PackarDv 



Brothers Alumni-. 

The office, which through your President has been 
laid on me ai^d which under the circumstances I could 
not well decline, I never anticipated. It never oc- 
curred to me, that I remember, that I should be called 
to bury my life-long friend and colleague. Boys to- 
gether at Wiscasset, our acquaintance and friendship 
continued until he entered college, when, as one of the 
Tutors, I assisted in his examination for admission. A 
single year passed after his graduation and we were 
Tutors together, then colleagues in the Professorship, 
We began married life the same year, 1827, built to- 
gether the dwelling which was our common home for 
forty years, our families growing up around us in im- 
disturbed harmony, sympathizing in each others la^ 
bors, joys, trials and bereavements until the simdering 
of life-long ties came so suddenly without a moment's 
premonition. And therefore it is, that the duty of 
this day seemed to fall upon me, of testifying, so far as 
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1 may, in behalf of the college and the community, to 
the eminent cMms of that steadfast friend, the faith- 
ful officer of government and instruction, the citizen 
of the highest tone of public spirit, and the true man, 
to the aflfectionate respect of us all. 

It was his expectation, as it was yours, that at this 
Commencement an important meeting of Alumni 
would be held, at which he would present a report of 
what had been done in the work of the Memorial 
Hall and a new impulse be given to the most signal 
enterprize yet undertaken by and for our Alma 
Mater since the corner stone of her first Hall was laid. 
His report, with his own inspiriting enthusiasm to give 
it effect, we cannot hear. But, what is more eloquent 
than any words his living voice could utter, the facts 
of his life, his works are to speak for him to day. I 
do not stand before you to eulogize the departed. 
Happily for us, and for me, a plain simple statement 
of the facts of his life is such a eulogy as few can re-^ 
ceivci, Unassuming and with the simplicity of a child, 
he was emphatically a man of mark here, and would 
have been any where. No graduate of the forty or 
more classes that have passed under his instruction but 
has some distinct recollection and characteristic inci- 
dent to recall of their instructor. Estimated by what 
he has done for the college, or the parish, or the town, 
or for yet wider interests, in teaching, in preparing 
text-books of the highest class, in eflForts and positive 
labor for the church and religious society of which he 



was a member, or for the public schools of the State, 
truly a great life, — a vast amount of self-denying, 
earnest, honest, whole-souled, energetic, vigorous, noble 
living has, almost without premonition or warning 
even to himself, come to its end for this world. 

Professor Smyth was born in Pittston, February 2, 
1797, in a house now standing on the eastern bank of 
the Kennebec a mile below the city of Gardiner ; but 
in his childhood his parents removed to Wiscasset 
which was his home until about the time of his en^ 
tering college. His father was a mechanic, a ship-' 
carpenter, and at the same time a skilful musician and 
teacher of music. His mother was of excellent chris^ 
tian life, whose influence in forming his early charac- 
ter he always acknowledged. At the age of eighteen 
he was bereft of both father and mother and was left 
with a young sister and brother and nothing but kind 
friends and himself to depend upon, two other sisters 
having been otherwise provided for. It was charac- 
teristic, as we shall see, of his mind and hpart, that 
during the war of 1812-15, self-moved" and solely 
to relieve an emergency in the scanty means of 
his home, he enlisted in the army and gave his 
bounty money to his mother. He, however, did 
not serve in the ranks, but was detached by the 
oflficer in command at the fort near the mouth of the 
Kennebec, Col McCobb, to be his private secretary, 
and so, as he used sportively to remark, he was a sol- 
dier for a year without firing a gun. He would add, 
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that he never in his life discharged a gun, and could 
not understand the amusement which so many find in 
sporting. 

After his discharge from the army he became a 
clerk of one of the well known Wiscasset merchants of 
that day, Hon. Moses Carleton, and a member of his 
household. His earliest ambition was to qualify 
himself to teach school. He had no means, and 
, such was his spirit, he would not be dependent on 
others. But, as was always the case with him, where 
there is a will, there is a way. Many an hour was 
spent by him, after his day's work was done, in rather 
a stealthy way, often stretched on the floor in the 
light of the kitchen fire brightened now and then by 
pitch-pine knots, sometimes on the grass imder the 
light of the moon, studying for that to him high aim. 
Stealthily I say, for, as was characteristic, he was shy 
of its being known that he had such aspirations. Be- 
fore those days, in lack of better opportunities, when 
sent to the ship-yard for chips he would carry his 
book with him and, at resting places, would put it on 
his basket or barrow and study his school lesson ; or 
at his father s work-bench would fasten it open on the 
wall before him, so that, as he plied his tools, he could 
catch a look at it, and commit to memoty or master 
what he was studying. An incident may be related 
as showing the early developement of his persevering, 
resolute spirit. When he was fourteen, a sister was 
twenty miles away on a visit, and he was sent on horse- 



back to bring her home behind him, a common fash- 
ion of riding at that day. He had scarcely ever moun- 
ted a horse. The boy was up betimes for his journey 
and accomphshed it in good time ; but the sister had 
met with an accident to the arm which she would 
need to cling to her brother on the horse, and it was 
decided that he must return without her. He thought 
of the spelling- match which was to be the last 
school exercise of the day. He was at the head, and 
if by absence he should forfeit his standing, there 
were good spellers in the class and it would cost him 
a struggle to regain his position. He resolved to re- 
turn without delay, and after, a lunch for himself 
and a brief bating for his horse posted back, accom- 
plishing his forty miles for that day's work, and was in 
his place in time for the spelling. The boy kept the 
head at some risk of his own head, and for some days 
had painful reminders of his achievement. 

That first ambition, of which I have spoken, was 
soon attained and young Smyth gave out modest pro- 
posals for a private school. Mr. Carleton, whose mer- 
cantile business had been ruined by the non-inter- 
course and embargo measures and by the war, al- 
lowed him the use of his large counting room, now 
deserted, for this purpose. 

But now three or four of his village acquaintance 
had gone to college, and thus a new and higher am- 
bition was awakened in his susceptible nature. The 
idea got lodgment in his mind that he too must go 
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to college, and at once he began a new work. Gath- 
ering text-books as he could, he commenced the study 
of Latin and Greek. Without a regular teacher — he 
never had one in his work of preparation — asking 
help of boys more advanced in the study, (the late 
Rev. Charles Packard, then a member of college, used 
to boast somewhat, it may be, that he gave Prof. 
Smyth his first lessons in Latin ; and I can recall in- 
stances of being posed in my own college vacations 
with questions on obscure passages in the Herodotus 
of the Graeca Majora,) he prosecuted the now all 
absorbing object of his life, fitting for college. After 
his day's teaching and in his school-room he would 
work far into the night on his Latin and Greek ; often, 
as he has told me, walking up from that counting 
room on the wharf through the Wiscasset street at 
two in the morning to his bed at Mr. Carleton's. To 
add to his burden of care and anxiety after the loss of 
his parents, the young sister and brother, already re- 
ferred to, must, as he felt, be looked after. His 
characteristic independence of spirit and heroic self-re- 
liance would not allow them to be a burden even on 
the kindest friends ; and he rented a house, still stand- 
ing on the southern side of Wiscasset Point looking 
out upon that beautiful bay, himself and these two 
children constituting the little household. And so 
he kept school; soon, however, under the enlarged 
convenience of a more commodious apartment in 
what had been the Brooks' Hotel, and then again in 
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the brick Academy — a school which had a name in 
the town for thorough teaching and discipline ; at odd 
hours by day studying for college far into the night, 
and all the while overseeing the needs of his little 
household even to their weekly washing with his own 
hands. But those studies by firelight and by moon- 
light, and those long evenings subsequently with 
Greek, came near ruining his eyes and caused him 
years of trouble. 

In 1817 he was brought to the notice of Kev. 
Keuben Nason, (Harv. 1802) Principal of the Academy 
at Gorham, Me., a superior classical and mathemat- 
ical scholar, who needed an assistant ; and, though he 
had employed recent graduates for the position, he 
ventured to take young Smyth to fill the vacancy, 
who fully met the demands of the situation and al- 
ways regarded it a kind Providence that directed his 
steps thither. He remained with Mr. Nason a mem- 
ber of his family nearly two years, doing his duty 
faithfully and efficiently as a teacher, hard at work all 
the time on his Greek and Latin and Mathematics un- 
der the most competent council and aid, so far as need- 
ed, of his excellent friend, and winning the high es- 
teem and respect of that superior scholar who used to 
speak of young Smyth as his Greek giant. For the 
tastes of the student were decidedly for Greek. It 
was several years before he detected in himself any 
peculiar turn for mathematical science. 
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He at length attained his second object of am- 
bition and entered Bowdoin College in Junior stand- 
ing September 1820. Such an example of student- 
life as was then to be exhibited is rare and worthy of 
record. It may encourage some toiling, heart-sick 
one, who may imagine his lot to be peculiarly hard, 
and is tempted to give up in despair, to hear of the 
eflforts and self-denials of one of a former generation 
on these grounds, under the shadow of these Halls 
and these pines, for an education now worth much 
more than it was then. He occupied with a towns- 
man and classmate, Boynton, a room in the building, 
afterwards biu*nt down, which stood on the sight of Mr. 
Henry C. Martin's residence opposite the College Halla 
I have referred to the serious injury done to his eyes 
by those firelight and moonlight studies and long eve- 
nings over Greek and Latin. Through college he 
was compelled to wear a green shade and to study by 
another's eyes. His room-mate read his lessons to 
him, he occasionally raising his blinder to glance for 
a moment at a Mathematical formula or a diagram or 
a phrase. What all students would regard as a grie- 
vious misfortune and trial he used to speak of as 
probably an advantage in one respect, as it contribu- 
ted to form in him habits of abstraction and concen- 
tration, for which he was so remarkable and in which 
much of his strength lay. 

After getting settled in college life the independ- 
ent, self-denying spirit of which I have spoken led 
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him to bring to his side the young brother and sus- 
tain both as he might. This self-sacrificing college 
student often deprived himself of a dinner for the 
sake of that brother; lived day after day on bread 
and water ; not imfrequently did not know one day 
where the next daj^s meals were to come from ; and 
thus, studying with the eyes of another, often at his 
wits' end for support, with that care of the brother up- 
on him part of the time, he soon took the lead of an 
able class and held it to the end, graduating with the 
English valedictory in 1822. 

It ought to be distinctly understood, that Professor 
Smyth was unusually reticent about himself, his feel- 
ings, or experiences, or his personal history. Some 
of these particulars no living person has heard him re- 
fer to. Some of them I myself knew, or remember 
distinctly as reported at the time ; some I have heard 
him rather incidentally mention. He rarely referred 
to himself He left not a scrap of autobiography, 
though urged to do it by his children. What he did 
for himself or friends or for the public good he did for 
the sake of the object, not to be seen or talked of . 

After graduating, Mr. Smyth taught a school for a 
short time in what used to be called Pres. Allen's 
Academy, designed to be preparatory for the col- 
lege, a gothic structure near the site of the dwell- 
ing which stands next to Capt. Samuel Skolfield's, south 
westerly from the college yard. He then spent a 
year in the Andover Seminary, throwing all his en- 
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thusiasm into the study of the Hebrew and the Greek 
of the New Testament under the eminent Prof Stuart. 
In 1823 he received an appointment from his Alma 
Mater as Proctor and Instructer in Greek ; then be- 
came Tutor in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; 
in 1825 adjunct Professor in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, and so his life's work began. 

It has been already remarked, that his predilec- 
tion was for Greek. When he came to be a teacher 
in that branch, nothing could have been more to his' 
taste. He loved Greek, and has since confessed to 
friends a sort of regret that he accepted the offer 
which consecrated his life to mathematical science 
and that he had not adhered to his firstlove. In truth, 
we may say, it was almost an accident that revealed 
to himself, as well as to others, the peculiar talent and 
power, genius it may be called, which has given him 
so much of a name and reflected so much reputation 
on the college. His success, as a Tutor of Algebra, 
quite unexampled with us, led to the somewhat singu- 
lar application to him of a large representation of a 
college class who had completed their usual course in 
Algebra the year before, to hear an extra recitation 
in that branch with the black-board which he had 
first introduced into the recitation room. Quite an 
enthusiasm was excited for a study not apt to be pop- 
ular, was reported of by students wherever they went, 
and thus was made known the eminently fit person 
io relieve Prof Cleaveland, (who from the opening of 
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the college had been sole Professor in that depart- 
ment and for several years had added to his charge 
Chemistry and Mineralogy,) of part of his duties, and 
one who, as an author in Mathematical Science, 
was to win a name known extensively in our own 
country and in other lands. In 1828 Mr. Smyth be- 
came Professor in full of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy and devoted himself with his peculiar ar- 
dor to a branch which, as we have said, came unsought 
into his hands. 

Keference has been made already to the enthusi- 
asm of his nature and his unusual power of concentra- 
tion. His mind was quick to kindle and his powers 
to arouse themselves to seize on some engrossing sub- 
ject, and, while the occasion demanded, he was totus 
in illis. As soon as he came to the chair of his de- 
partment he set about studying the French systems;. 
He read and mastered the Mecanique Celeste, and his 
private manuscript will show formuloB which he care- 
fully elaborated while that great work was in 
hand. At that time it was quite an achievement, I 
think, it being stated that but three or four individ- 
uals in our country had accomplished it. A some- 
what amusing instance of his power of concentration 
I recall to mind. An occasion of some disturbance 
had required the intervention of the College authori- 
ties. At a late hour they returned harried and wea- 
ried to their homes and needed rest. The next morn- 
ing he told me, that before he took his bed he went 
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into his study and took a turn at the Mecanique 
Celeste which composed his nerves and ensured him 
a good night's sleep. 

As the result of these studies he soon set himself 
to the work of supplying a need which he felt of text- 
books for his classes, and, as the first fruits, issued a 
small work on Plane Trigonometry, availing himself 
of the ingenuity of the late Mr. L. T. Jackson of this 
town in preparing blocks on a novel plan for strik- 
ing oflF the diagrams. The first edition of his Alge- 
bra from the press of Mr. Griffin of this town ap- 
peared in 1830, which first adapted the best French 
methods to the American mind, received warm com- 
mendation from Dr. Bowditch, and was adopted as a 
text-book at Harvard and other Institutions. It 
passed through several editions and then gave place 
to two separate works, the Elementary and the larger 
Algebra. Then followed an enlarged edition of the 
Trigonometry and its applications to Surveying and 
Navigation, and treatises on Analytic Geometry, 
and on the Calculus, the last being so clearly and 
satisfactorily developed and with so much originality 
as to receive emphatic approval in high quarters, par- 
ticularly from the late Prof Bache, and constituting, 
it has been said, quite an era in the means of instruc- 
tion in this profound and, as heretofore reputed, diffi- 
cult branch. And all this, while he was hearing two, 
often even three, recitations a day, besides preparing 
arid delivering Lectures on Natural Philosophy and 



more recently, on Astronomy. His classes will re* 
member the interest of his Lectures on Steam. Cyrus 
Hamlin (of the class of 1834,) now Eev, Dr. Hamlin 
of Constantinople, spent his long winter college vaca- 
tion in constructing with his own hands a small loco- 
motive, which the college added to its apparatus, and 
which the Professor has constantly used to illustrate 
the subject with pleasing eflfect. Those who have 
heard these Lectures, as well as those on Astronomy, 
have testified to their interest and value. Beside be- 
ing scientific, they were discursive in a proper degree, 
sometimes eloquent, always earnest and instructive. 

"I wish I was not so much a man of one idea"! 
he often exclaimed when he came back from the vil- 
lage street without doing his errand, or left the day's 
mail where he happened to have called on his way. ♦ 
And so he was in the less common application of the 
phrase, which was one result of his power of abstrac- 
tion. Whatever subject of high interest got possession 
of his mind, if it did not refuse admission to any other 
claimant on his attention for the time, it was abstrac- 
ted and distant towards it. It was in some respects 
his misfortune, the absorbing interest of some one 
matter engrossing his thoughts and activities to the 
neglect of whatever else he happened to have in hand. 
His recitations on this account were perhaps shorten- 
ed ; or in some other way we could detect that his 
mind and interest were engaged elsewhere. But no 

3 
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one that knew him ever attached to his conception 
of Prof. Smyth the thought, that he was a man of 
but one idea in the ordinary sense of the expression. 
For thirty years at least he bent his efforts to the 
main work of his life ; and yet all along his toilsome 
path were by-ways of deep moral, or social, or public 
interest, often of positive self-denying labor, which drew 
him aside. He was a whole-souled, large-hearted man. 
Personal interests occupied with him an inferior place. ' 
Had it not been so, he would have accumulated com- 
petency from his published works, whereas, had that 
been his only resource, the fruits of his years of labor 
would have left but a pittance for his children. To add 
to the lack of what may have been the best manage- 
ment for his own interest, he lost the stereotype plates 
♦• of the more important of them in the Portland fire of 
1866. 

But any real object of philanthropy, of national 
or of town interest, any thing that touched the life 
of the College, was sure to find one mind and heart 
ready to respond to its demands. Some recall how 
his enthusiasm was fired by the bloody, but fruitless^ 
struggles of the Poles for national life ; how eagerly he 
watched the progress of the conflict, seeking for the 
best maps to detect their stragetical movements, mak- 
ing himself familiar with every phase, political or 
military, of the imequal contest and with the name 
and qualities of the leaders. Then his deepest sympa- 
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thy was awakened in the Hungarian revolt and its 
disastrous and ignominious result. -The case of the 
Cherokees and their compelled removal from their own 
lands, in its turn, enlisted his feelings, not in its pal- 
try aspects as a political question, but as a question 
of right and wrong involving high principles of nar 
tional justice and honor. In the late civil war during 
the operations of the national forces on Missionary 
Eidge and the vicinity in Georgia, he could not help 
thinking of the retribution which a righteous Provi- 
dence seemed to be visiting on a people who were the 
means of inflicting on a poor Indian nation, just im- 
merging into civilized life through the instrumentality 
of christian missionaries, a grievous wrong and outrage. 

Prof Smyth was among the first members of the 
Temperance Society formed in this town when Kev, 
Dr. Justin Edwards promulgated and advocated with 
so much effect the doctrine of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks. It was indeed one instance of 
the energy with which he seized on a principle, that 
at the age of sixteen, when he saw the direful effects 
of intemperance around him in all classes, he delibe- 
rately formed the determination that he would never 
indulge in a custom which he saw to be the cause of 
unmingled wretchedness and woe, and adhered stead- 
fastly to this resolution through life. 

A debate in the Brunswick Lyceum made of him 
an anti-slavery man, or rather turned his thoughts to 
that subject and inspired a sentiment and opinions 
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which he maintained his life through. The claims of 
the American Colonization Society were made a sub- 
ject of debate occupying several evenings. Prof 
Smyth happened, somewhat accidentally as it seemed 
to me at the time, to take the adverse side of the 
question. With his accustomed ardor whenever a 
moral element was involved, he went to the bottom 

of that subject, reading every thing of importance 
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within reach, whether speech or document, whether 
foreign or domestic, and came out fully persuaded in 
his own mind. Henceforward for several years he 
gave himself with great earnestness to that cause so far 
as he could do so without neglecting official duty ; de- 
livering public addresses sometimes at the risk of pub- 
lic disturbance and outrage. He was Corresponding 
Secretary of the Maine Anti-Slavery Society and pre- 
pared some of the ablest Eeports which the cause 
produced ; for a year edited the Semi-monthly Advo- 
cate of Freedom printed in this, town ; and carried on 
a controversy in the Christian Mirror with Rev. Eiifus 
W. Bailey of South Carolina on the main points at 
issue. He undoubtedly took high ground on the sub- 
ject and was deemed by many to be of the extremists, 
as he was not one to compromise with what he be- 
lieved to be error or wrong. But it cannot be said 
of him justly that he could see but one side of a ques- 
tion. In the height of the conflict, with opinions as 
decided and thorough as any man's, he would not go 
with some of his brethren in denouncing the Ameri- 
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can Board of Commissioners because they would not 
take what was deemed an advanced step in the matter 
of slavery as involved in some of the Indian Missions, 
and maintained a controversy in the public papers in 
defence of the Board with able and adroit champions 
of the more radical view. Were these articles collec- 
ted they would make quite a volume and would be 
a valuable contribution to the anti-slavery literature 
of the times. He never swerved, no not fpr an hour, 
from his allegiance to the cause of human freedom 
and the rights of man. Though exposed to reproach 
and annoyances, to hard speeches and harder looks, he 
was not a man to be deterred from his purpose or to 
quail in whatever he regarded a matter of right, 
truth, and duty. 

Then came the subject of Public Schools. The 
method of graded schools for the large Central Dis- 
trict of Brunswick was proposed to the inhabitants, 
and awakened violent opposition from quarters 
whence opposition to such schemes of public good 
usually comes. The project soon engaged his earnest 
co-operation. He was chosen on the Board of Agents 
successively for seventeen years; most of the time was 
chairman, and exercised vigilant supervision of the 
schools. The amount of labor he performed in secur- 
ing and perfecting the system, in building the large 
brick school-house for which he furnished the working 
plans, and in general superintendence, few can con- 
ceive ; and all, with no other remuneration than the 
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•consciousness of rendering an important public service. 
He took great interest in children and once declared, 
that he desired no other inscription upon his tomb- 
stone than the simple words, " The Friend of^ the CUld- 
renV The town owes a tribute of gratitude, respect 
and love to this friend of its schools and its children. 
And not this town only, but every town in the State. . 
By personal advocacy of the " graded sj^'stem " in dif- 
ferent towns by public lectures ; and yet more before a 
Committee of the Legislature with a force of argu- 
ment and earnest, eloquent persuasion, that made 
some of our Legislators marvel that a College Profes- 
sor could labor so heartily and so efficiently even for 
common schools, — ^he was instrumental in effecting 
that a particular provision in relation to the schools 
of the Village District of Brunswick became a 
general law for the State. Hon. Phinehas Barnes, 
whom we shall refer to again in this connection, in a 
letter to the writer states, that he witnessed the pre- 
sentation of the case before the Committee, and that 
his argument and appeal in favor of the system was 
one of the best pieces of reasoning and eloquence he 
^ver heard. Moreover subsequently, when a case was 
made by those in Brunswick opposed to the graded sys- 
tem in order to test the legality of certain proceedings 
under the act, and it was carried up to the Supreme 
Court, Prof Smyth thoroughly studied the case, 
searched the legal authorities, drew up a paper con- 
taining what seemed to him the principles of public 
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policy involved, and put it into the hands of the coun- 
sel for the Board of Agents, Hon. Mr. Barnes, who 
foimd it embraced the main points at issue. The op- 
posing counsel was Hon. Samuel Fessenden. Mr. 
Barnes was successful in the triumphant vindication 
of the constitutionality of the Act. The memory of 
Prof. Smyth will be a cherished tradition in the 
school-history of Brunswick. 

He was for many years one of the Trustees of the 
first Parish fund ; and for forty years or more an active 
member of the Congregational Church and Society in 
Brunswick. He was for a long period also one of the 
Parish Assessors or Committee ; a teacher in the Sab- 
bath School; ever watchful of the interests of the 
Church ; jealffts of its good name; until within a few 
years uniformly present at its private meetings ; and a 
liberal contributor of his means, often beyond his 
means, for the support of the institutions of religion 
and of every good work. When the present church 
edifice was erected he was the working member of the 
building committee, giving important counsel in its 
plan, even to the framing of the building, and con- 
stantly supervising the work. When subsequently it 
was deemed expedient to make a change in the 
heavy tower of the structure, he furnished the work- 
ing plans for a spire which for grace and beauty wa& 
not surpassed. Indeed mechanics gave him the credit 
of being a master mechanic and deferred to his judg- 
ment and taste in nice points of architecture and con- 
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struction. None knows the amount of time and la- 
bor he expended* on this enterprise; and, after its 
completion, for the convenience and comfort of wor- 
shippers, even superintending the care of the furnaces 
and in other ways invading the se*xton's privilege. 

We come now to speak of the last public work 
of Prof Smyth's life, the .measures for erecting a Me- 
morial Hall for the college. No one else was thought 
of to take this matter in hand. His patriotic spirit, 
his long-tried devotion to the college, his unsurpassed 
energy and indomitable resolution, the inspiring en- 
thusiasm of his character, and his mechanical and ar- 
chitectural skill and taste, marked him out as the only 
man for the occasion. One even most conversant 
with him and who had most free access :|p his thoughts^ 
purposes, and plans, can scarcely enumerate the ex- 
tent of his correspondence on the subject ; his joumey- 
ings to and fro from Bangor to New York for sub- 
scriptions; his long walks in Brunswick and its neigh- 
borhood to obtain contributions, to consult mechanics 
and contractors, or to engage hands for the work ; his 
visits to other towns to" examine public buildings 
in order to ascertain dimensions of buildings re- 
ported of well or ill for public speaking, that his own 
audience-room might not fail in this respect ; to in- 
spect quarries of building stone ; or his careful study 
of architectural designs, sketches and plans in the 
college library ; or his personal labor in meditating 
and drawing plans himself, that architects might 
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readily conceive the idea and object of the proposed 
structure. For the last two years his mind and 
thoughts have been intent on what he often said was 
to be his last labor. Every dollar of the thirty thou- 
sand on his subscription book he solicited, and had 
collected nearly twenty thousand of the amount, in 
person. Not that he coveted the credit of the work ; 
but such was the man. Had the project been to sur- 
vey a piece of land, or to set a post by the road-side, 
when determined upon by competent authority, he 
would set about it at once, whether a committee were 
with him or 'not ; more especially in such an enter- 
prise as this, not waiting for others, or thinking of 
others. His friends sometimes thought it would have 
been better for him, if not for the cause, if he would 
invite others to co-operate at least in a part of the la- 
bor, V 

These various activities of Prof. Smyth's busy life 
were exercised outside of his ofl&cial relations. The 
resources of the College have always been so re- 
stricted as to impose on its Professors, for the most 
part, an unusual amount of tutorial duty ; for many 
years three daily recitations, or an equivalent, four 
days at least in the week ; a heavy draft on the In- 
structors, we may say in passing, but perhaps to the 
advantage of the style of teaching. If lectures were 
given they were the result of extra labor. In later 
years Prof Smyth heard two daily recitations, and 
gave experimental lectures as were required by his 
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departnaent During the last year or two, arrange- 
ments were made to relieve him farther, that he might 
devote himself to the work of the Hall. Still he had 
his annual course of recitations and lectures in As- 
tronomy, and had completed it just before his death. 
As before intimated, it is just to say that these calls of 
public service were felt in the recitation room. His 
abstracted manner at times made an impression of a 
mind pre-occupied, so that a student might take ad- 
vantage of exemption from the usual scrutiny. But 
let a second experiment be tried of the Professor's ab- 
straction, the experimenter would be likely to find 
himself at once exposed to an eye which no error or 
subterfuge could escape, and perhaps uncomfortably 
exposed to others; Pupils m^y thus occasionally have 
suflFered loss, but the College doubtless gained by the 
contribution it freely made to a public interest. More^ 
over, as years grew upon him it would not be strange 
if he accommodated himself with less facility to lesi? 
quick or less diligent pupils. But his ability as a 
teacher was never called in question. In explanation 
he was precise^ simple, and clear. He had great 
power of inspiring interest; his own enthusiasm, 
which often kindlfed, especially in certain branches of 
his department, at the blackboard, being communi- 
cated to his class. Later classes will carry through 
life his setting forth of what he termed the " poetry 
of mathematics," as exemplified in the CaleuluSk 
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As an officer of govemttrent he was energetic, fear- 
less, and resolute ; decided, though often moderate in 
counsel, and unwavering under severest trials of firm- 
ness. Pupils seldom ventured to trifle with him. He 
had great power of rebuke and command, and often 
by a sharp turn or a stroke of wit restored good hu- 
mor. His fertility of resource availed him in defeat- 
ing the most ingenious devices for interrupting or 
evading a recitation. It is thought that no combina- 
tion ever gained an advantage over him. He always 
gave an impression of reserved power. College offi- 
cers experience fluctuations in the favor of their pu- 
pils ; but no one probably is remembered with more 
universal interest or ever has been greeted with more 
cordiality by the Alumni than Prof Smyth. Every 
graduate knew hie devotion to our Alma Mater. It 
was earnest, constant, and self-sacrificing. Jealous of 
its reputation and honor he was vigilant and active in 
promoting its welfare. His daily prayer ascended in 
its behalf; he contributed according to his ability to 
its pecuniary relief; he was active in improvements 
of the college premises, laying out avenues and plant- 
ing trees with his own hands. We cannot but think 
that in his last work for it his life was the sacrifice ; 
for few can know, as we have said, his various and 
exhausting labors during the last two years. He 
repeatedly declared that had he foreseen the 
anxiety and labor which it would cost, he would 
not have undertaken it Were the spirit which ani- 
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fixated him to pervade the body of alumni^ .not only 
Would the Hall at once arise to grace the college 
grounds, but other pressing needs of the College be 
speedily satisfied. 

I have only to add to the enumeration of Prof. 
Smyth's various public services, that until within two 
years he was Treasurer of the Me. Branch of the Am. 
Education Society, almost, I think, from its establish- 
ment ; and was thus brought into contact with a large 
number of young men with whom his own experience 
had taught him to sympathize, and who always re- 
garded him as a friend in need. 

Such were the prominent activities in the remarka- 
ble life that has now passed away. It only remains 
to indicate the leading intellectual and moral traits of 
character which marked the man who has moved and 
acted among us these forty-five years ; and this does 
not demand special elaboration or particularly nice 
discrimination, since the absence of concealment or 
Bimulation in him was so entire, that he was seen and 
read of all that had to do with him. 

Of the qualities of his mind no one conversant 
with him could doubt that his Creator endowed him 
with a power of intense application, of wide compass 
and great clearness of thought, of strong grasp of 
principles, and of exhibiting truth, often massive'truth, 
with great precision and force. He had a peculiar 
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faculty of seizing on the salient points and the funda- 
mental elements of any subject he approached. 

One could not but give him the credit of childlike 
simplicity. He was • simple in his tastes, in his man- 
ners, and in his desires. There was no pretence or af- 
fectation in his nature. Better had it|been for him 
sometimes, it may be, if he could have maskedjjor con- 
cealed his feelings. Who did not know where or how 
he would stand on any question of college life, or of 
the day ? Who was not sure that he spake what he 
meant and meant what he spake ? His influence was 
always for the real in things, and has been a most 
valuable lesson of life for those who came under its 
power. No charge of insincerity or false-heartedness 
was ever laid upon him. 

One could not be long associated with Prof Smyth 
without discovering that, when aroused, he was a man 
thoroughly in earnest. The account we have given 
of him has been from childhood to his last hour an 
exemplification of the deep earnestness and enthu- 
siasm of his nature. It brought out of him an amount 
of work both of body and mind of which the world 
aflfords rare instances ; an example to be commended 
to young men of one great element of success in 
life's work. 

Those who were connected with Prof Smyth in so- 
cial life had abundant proofs of his profoundly sympar 
thetic nature. They cannot forget when the daugh- 
ter of a brother Professor was prostrated, as was 
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feared, by fatal disease, how his sympathies were 
stirred, as if she had been his own child ; how he 
watched for her and over her, almost taking the place 
of a nurse. Neighbors did not live long by him 
without delicate, considerate manifestations of tender 
care and solicitude. In his own household his love 
'' was wonderful, passing the love of women." How 
with all the persistence of his strong nature he con- 
tended with disease which within these few years has 
invaded his family ; ransacking the medical library for 
authorities, studying cases imtil Medical Professors 
came to the conclusion that he understood them as well 
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if not better than themselves ; and when all was in 
vain, how the strong man was shaken, though submis- 
sive as a child under the blow ! He bore with him to 
his grave the anguish of those sorrows. We who 
knew him best thought the care of the Memorial Hall 
was a merciful provision for his relief in those troubles, 
as it gave him an engrossing object for his mind to 
work upon. But the dark shadow scarcely ever lifted. 
A few minutes before he expired, referring to the dis- 
tress he felt, he said : " It is hard to bear pain, but 
how much more that dear child (his daughter) had to 
bear." 

During the war of the Rebellion news came of the 
battle at Chickamauga, and soon after, tidings that a 
son was on that bloody field ; then that he had fallen. 
All appliances of telegraph and mail were employed 
to ascertain the truth. Assurance, doubly sure, seemed 
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to come at last that he would never see that son again ; 
while the same mail brought a few lines from 
the son himself, announcing that he was taken prisoner 
in the battle, and was then in the Libby prison. But 
the anxieties, the suspense and agony of those days ! 
It seemed as if it would kill him. 

The. facts of Prof Smyth's life reveal most clearly a 
singularly self-sacrificing spirit. What reward or remu- 
neration, what personal advantage could he have ex- 
pected from his labors for schools, or for the church, 
or for the Memorial Hall ? What self-interest could 
have prompted him to furnish working plans for 
school-house or church-spire ; or to rise from his bed 
and go down to the school-house in a drenching storm 
to see that the rain did not undermine the wall or 
flood the cellar ; or at midnight in a driving south- 
easter to go over to the church then in building, to 
make more fast an ill-secured transept window ; or to 
serve as a tender to the mason who was putting up a 
chimney in the tower ? I asked him why he did not 
hire a man to do that work. He replied, he thought 
it easier to do the work himself than to go over the 
village to find a suitable hand for it. Or within this 
year, what gain to himself in walking two or three miles 
twice the same day, to see a man he wished to employ 
in some stone work for the foundation of the Hall ; 
and then in other directions, as far, or farther, to in- 
spect quarries of stone ! I asked him why in the 
world he did not hir^ a conveyance. The answer was, 
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he did not wish to abridge the memorial fund a single 
dollar. 

Another element in the character of Prof. Smyth 
was true magnanimity of spirit. One like him, a man 
of strict views of discipline in school or college, of 
decided opinions and fearless, determined spirit, could 
not pass through life without encountering oppo- 
sition, sometimes ill temper or even outrage. But he 
never harbored resentment, or* remembered injuries. 
The excitement of conflict passed over his spirit and 
left no ripple behind. 

I may add that he was blessed with a genial, buoy- 
ant spirit. He never betrayed a moody or sullen tem- 
per. There was in him a vein of fine humor. He 
enjoyed it in others, and no one could turn a witti- 
cism or convey a compliment with more delicacy or 
grace. 

It remains to bear testimony to Prof Smyth as a 
christian man. In this character he left the record of 
nearly fifty years in his daily life, in the free inter- 
course of friends, in the social meetings of the church, 
in college halls, in his relations to public philanthropic 
movements of his time, and in the pulpit of the sano- 
tuary. He came to experience the power of religious 
faith and hope while an assistant in Gorham Academy 
under the faithful and heart-searching ministrations 
of Rev. Asa Eand. He once communicated to me 
something of his experiences at that time, from which 
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iirf Ilev. Asa Rand : — He once com mmncated to- me 
fl/^TYi^^fT^i'r^g nf hiff ^yp^rf^^^^n nt th^^t ^^'^^j ^^^ ^ii i^4* T 

judged that a deep and thorough work of divine grace 
was wrought in his heart. When under conviction of 
his sinfuhiess and ruin at the preaching of the word, 
as he once told me, in his characteristic simplicity and 
honest dealing with himself, he felt as if the preacher 
was aiming at him personally ; and as he went home 
from the sanctuary he felt that others must know that 
he had been the subject of the discourse. He was 
abashed and shy and walked by the roadside to avoid 
public notice. He then suflFered from such mental dis- 
tress as one of his strong nature may experience, 
until he fell sick of a typhoid fever. He was brought 
down to the gates of death ; for hours was thought to 
be dying; but at length was raised to health. As 
new life was gradually restored, his anxieties concern- 
ing his religious state were revived and he passed 
through a severe conflict, as we have been informed 
by one who had the best opportunity to know the 
circiunstances. In the depth of his mental distress and 
darkness, his friend, Eev. Mr. Nason, sat with him a 
whole night endeavoring to quiet the anxious inquirer. 
With the morning light (as this friend writes,) his 
darkness was dispelled and hope and joy beamed 
upon him ; the garment of praise was given him for 
the spirit of heaviness. He seldom spoke of his per- 
sonal religious experiences. He never had exstatic 
joys or peculiarly buoyant hopes. He oncd declared 
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that he anticipated his sun might go down in a cloud. 
At the outset, however, he took his stand as a chris- 
tian young man and became connected with the Con- 
gregational Church in Gorham. He seized with the 
strong grasp of his intellect and heart on what are 
termed the doctrines of grace. It was at the time 
when the religious controversy between Drs. Woods 
and Ware was attracting the attention of the chris- 
tian public, and he was led by his discussions with a 
gentleman with whom he boarded, while he kept a 
winter school, to study and ponder over the points at 
issue and defend what he regarded to be the truth. 
He entered college as a christian young man, and al- 
ways, as^ an undergraduate, adorned his christian pro- 
fession. Hjs design and expectation being to enter 
the christian ministry, after graduation he spent a 
year at the Andover Seminary. But Providence 
otherwise ordered. In 1825, however, he received 
license from the Cumberland Association, and for sev- 
eral years preached with acceptance in Brunswick 
and neighboring towns. Of late years he has, with 
rare exceptions, declined this service, chiefly on ac- 
count of his want of voice. Many can remember his 
discourses as marked by weighty thought, clear ex- 
hibition of truth, simplicity and vigor of style, and 
earnest and eloquent enforcement of the motives of 
the gospel and the issues of life and death. 

Of later years it has been plain to aU that observed 
him, that the heavy discipline of domestic bereave- 
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ment and isorrow has tempered and deepened his tone 

of piety. None but those intimately associated with 
him knew how bitter a cup of affliction he drained 

to its dregs. It was aflfecting to witness the childlike 
submission of his spirit in family prayer, in which he 
never failed to make mention of his children in their 
dispersion, of all afflicted ones, of the College, the 
Church, the Nation, a world in sin, of the rest which 
remains, and the glories of God's everlasting kingdom 
of blessedness and joy. Not long before his departure 
he was heard, when walking the room by himself, 
humming the hymn, ^^ Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer 
to thee." He requested a member of his family, in 
her morning care of the sitting-room, always to leave 
the bible on the mantel, that when he came in wea- 
ried from his work he might have it at hand to take 
down and read as he sat by the fireside. Among his 
last sabbath readings was Pilgrim's Progress, particu- 
larly the closing chapters of that wonderful allegory;; 
and his mind was deeply interested and impressed by 
the scene of Standfast crossing the river. And here 
was another Standfast in actual ' life, himself so soon 
to receive his summons to cross the river ! 

Eepeatedly within the year he spoke of his day of 
labor as drawing to its close ; often expressed a doubt 
whether he should see the last great work of his life 
completed ; and often said^ that he should not live t0 
eiyqy the new Hall, though his eyes might be gladr 
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dened by the sight of its majestic proportions and its 
attractive interior and appointments. His last morn- 
ing, a gentleman from another college called at an 
early hour upon him and spent some time in inspect- 
ing the plans of the Hall and in conferring with him 
on the acoustic properties of the proposed audience 
room. At eleven he went out on the ground to meet 
a contractor with reference to the foundation work, 
and was there seized with severe distress in the breast, 
faltered and sat down, pale and ill. The man ob- 
served it and told him he ought to go home ^t once, 
oflFering him assistance, which he however declined. 
With great difficulty he reached home, and staggering 
with help from one of the family to a lounge threw 
himself upon it. After such applications as could be 
devised he seemed to be relieved ; but remarked that 
he believed his work was nearly done. He expressed 
a doubt whether he should be able to take the after- 
noon train for Lewiston, whither he had arranged to 
go to inspect a Hall with a view to its dimensions. 
He soon came to the conclusion to go to his chamber 
and his bed. He walked up stairs unassisted, but at 
the top told his son, who was at his side, to hasten as 
his strength was fast failing. As soon as possible he 
threw himself into the bed ; seemed to revive, told his 
son that he wished he would go for the afternoon's 
mail and to get a liniment for his pain in the chest 
There were indications, that within a few days he had 
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been using a Uniment, though no explanation would 
he give for what purpose. The son left the room for a 
few moments ; he was heard to breath heavily ; they 
hurried to his side ; he was imconscious, his eyes were 
fixed, and he expired. 

His work was indeed done ; — a life-work ; scarcely 
with intervals, almost without vacations, as he often 
said. Yes, done, so far as his living, active, present 
energy is involved. But his work lives. He helped 
to lay foundations. The influence of such as he, and 
in his position, lives through generations. The work 
is done and the workman has gone to be seen no more. 
Fellow teachers, brothers Alumni, Students, let us 
renew our diligence, each in his work, for are we not 
taught that we know not when the master will call, 
whether at midnight, at the cock-crowing, or in the 
morning? 
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